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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

A /T ANY important questions are discussed by M. A. Fouillee in 
-L * -■- his recent work, La France au point de vue moral, which forms 
the natural sequel of his Psychologie du peuple franpais and at the 
same time constitutes an introduction to a new work announced 
under the title, Le pr ogres social et politique en France. The French 
character from the moral and religious point of view, public opin- 
ion and the press, crime and young criminals, the education of 
democracy and the education of the so-called secondary schools, — 
such are the subjects treated in the present volume. The question 
of education has the greatest place. While the pages which are 
devoted to it appeal more particularly to French readers, the sec- 
tions in which the author analyses the religious crisis in France 
will be read with eager curiosity in America. M. Fouillee further- 
more is one of those writers whose companionship is always profit- 
able. Criticism in the present case would be superfluous ; his 
work does not demand a risume"; its chief value lies in its wealth of 

details and its intelligent interpretation of the facts. 

* 

* * 

M. Paul Sollier in his Le Probleme de la mimoire has made a 
new study of this important phenomenon. He sees in the problem 
of memory, as in that of the soul generally, a physical and mechan- 
ical problem solely, and derives from this conception the plausible 
hypothesis which he propounds. I am unable to follow him in his 
rich and varied demonstrations, but to epitomise his views, — and 
this statement will give their substance pretty exactly, — it would 
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seem that we are obliged to abandon the doctrine of "partial mem- 
ories," in so far as the same implies the existence of distinct cen- 
ters where the auditory, visual, verbal, and other images are con- 
served and reproduced ; but that memory nevertheless presents 
individual characters according to the quality of the predominating 
images. The centers of perception are not on this theory the cen- 
ters of memory (the frontal lobe, or the centers of association con- 
nected with this lobe, according to the teaching of Flechsig, Pitres, 
and Bianchi) . Every peripheral excitation determines a molecular 
change and a special dynamic condition of the cerebral cells, — a 
condition, the "potential " of which, as it is termed in analogy with 
physics, is in corresponding relation with the nervous current which 
has produced it, and which, the moment it is reproduced, awakens 
anew the memory of the excitation. There are accordingly combi- 
nations between the cells of the cortex, — and these combinations 
may vary infinitely ; but there is no conservation directly in the 
centers of reception, the number of which is necessarily limited. 
The function of memory, in fine, has its seat in the frontal lobes. 

M. Sollier, be it noted in passing, gives a complete analysis of 
this function. He clearly distinguishes in the three great opera- 
tions of memory the following six stages : the fixation and the con- 
servation of the image ; its evoking and reproduction ; its recognition 
properly so called (transferral to the past) ; and its localisation in 
the past (between two contiguous images). Whatever judgment 
psychologists may pass upon his work, they cannot fail to recog- 
nise its great importance and the solidity of its foundation in the 

facts of anatomy and pathology. 

* 

* * 

From M. Le Dantec we have a book entitled Lamarckiens et 
Darwiniens: Discussion de quelques theories sur la formation des espbces. 
The principal questions reviewed by M. Le Dantec relate to the 
problem of the formation of the species, the heredity of acquired 
characters, and to mimicry. He expounds, conformably to the 
theory which he has himself created, the conditions which make up 
the life of animate beings, and endeavors to deduce from their ele- 
mentary or bio-chemical properties the fundamental principles 
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which Darwin and Lamarck — two men of genius whom it is futile 
to put in opposition — have drawn from the observation of higher 
creatures. According to him, natural selection — and selection is 
here conceived as taking place first between the elements of the 
tissues and afterwards between the higher animals — alone explains 
the progressive evolution of organisms. In fine, we have here a 
new and decisive critique of the system of Weismann considered 
as the last expression of the old theory of the encasement of germs. 
M. Le Dantec, as our readers know, boldly reduces the phe- 
nomena of life to the laws of physics and chemistry. "Is there a 
molecular structure capable of permitting assimilation, that is to 
say, of a chemical reaction which is not destructive ? " This is the 
fundamental point at issue in the struggle now raging between 
the vitalists and the bio-chemists. It is almost to be foreseen that 
future research will decide in favor of the latter. 

* * 

M. L. Tanon, jurist, publishes a solid and interesting book 

called L' Evolution du droit et la conscience sociale. He briefly ex- 
pounds and criticises here the doctrines of the historical school 
(Savigny and Puchta) and of the utilitarian school, or the doctrine 
of finality in law (Jhering). He then developes his own ideas, 
which are those of the historical school more broadly interpreted. 
The law for M. Tanon is not the simple product of a single prin- 
ciple, however comprehensive we may conceive the latter ; but it 
is the expression of a potent reality, which is none other than life 
itself; and the factors of its formation and its development are 
precisely those which determine the evolution of social life in its 
entirety. The interests which the law protects (the interests of co- 
existence and of cooperation) are at once material and moral, and 
these interests are determined in every age by the mental constitu- 
tion of the community. The collective sense of the community 
has accordingly exercised its influence in the formation of the law, 
— an influence which is not preponderating and exclusive, but im- 
portant to the extent that it represents the ideal element of the 
law ; that is to say, the totality of the views held in common by 
the totality of the individual consciousnesses. It is not the struggle 
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for life alone, continues M. Tanon, that controls evolution ; it is 
in addition the power of association. The criterion of progress is 
furnished by the degree of cooperation exhibited, as well as in the 
part played in this cooperation by conscience, will, and liberty ; and 
this recognition of the guiding lines of evolution does not involve 
the suppression (in Spencer's sense) of either the state or the law. 

* * 

We reach the domain of sociology with the study of M. C. 
Bougle's Les iddes igalitaires. Discussion is always open on the 
subject of these ideas, the great power of which one cannot ques- 
tion, even where one disputes (and the reasons for this point of 
view are not wanting) their justice and possible realisation. M. 
Bougie does not endeavor here to demonstrate that these ideas are 
just ; he confines himself to analysing the sociological and not the 
moral conditions of their appearance. Observing accordingly that 
ideas of equality have made their appearance in Western civilisa- 
tion and nowhere else, first in the morning twilight of the ancient 
world and the second time at the dawn of the present era ; and 
seeking for some adequate explanation of these facts, he finds it 
neither in the innate disposition of the races nor in the potency of 
the doctrines involved. But observation teaches him that the ap- 
pearance of these ideas is associated with certain social forms, that 
it coincides with certain sociological characters, such as density of 
population, mobility of individuals and of groups of individuals, 
greater complication of the human relations and interests and also 
greater administrative and governmental unification. On the other 
hand, M. Bougie is far from attributing the development of these 
social forms solely and entirely to the action of ideas of equality ; 
they are their consequence, not their cause; and "if the doctrine 
of equality," he concludes, "appears to-day to be the main motive 
power of our civilisation, the reason for it is that it is its natural 

product." 

* * 

I have to note under this same heading a work by M. G. L. 
Duprat entitled Les causes sociales de lafolie, which has purely prac- 
tical aims in view ; a work by M. Franck Alengry called Essai his- 
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torique et critique sur la sociologie chez Auguste Comte, a production 
based on careful research and abounding in sound judgments ; and 
a new book by M. Levy-Bruhl, bearing the title La philosophic 
d 'Auguste Comte, which I can recommend as an excellent general 
compend of his system, doubtless definitive in its kind. It is curi- 
ous, let me remark in passing, that the work of Comte should 
have been depreciated and neglected at the very period in which it 
was penetrating the minds of thinkers and renovating and giving 
new life almost to all studies by a secret and often unacknowledged 
influence; while to-day we are witnessing the rapid growth of an 
entire literature of positivism, when that influence seems to be ex- 
hausted and the philosophy of Comte no longer offers anything 
more than an historical interest. But it is, as M. L6vy-Bruhl truly 
remarks, "representative" of this century, and I know of no other 
which has left so deep an impress or added more to the heritage 
received from ages past. 

Finally, M. E. Bombard gives us in the Bibliotheque sociologique 1 
a work bearing the title La marche de I'humanite' el les grands 
homtnes, a succinct digest, explanatory, but in no wise critical, of 
the religious conception of positivism. 

* 

* * 

M. E. Naville in a work called Les philosophies negatives ex- 
amines and passes judgment upon skepticism, traditionalism, posi- 
tivism, dualism, the critical philosophy, and the critical and eclec- 
tic philosophy, all of them modes of thought furnishing, in his 
opinion, valuable data for the construction of a true system, but 
all treating of the "universal problem " solely for the purpose of 
declaring its solution impossible. 

M. M. Moncalm offers us in a fair-sized volume a discussion of 
L 'origine de la pensie et de la parole, a series of discursive studies 
written with freedom and originality and offering profitable reading 
to all who are interested in religious phenomena from the point of 
view of psychology and history, but in some respects confused and 
slightly desultory. 

1 Paris, Giard et Brifcre, editors. 
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I note in addition, from M. H. Delacroix an Essai sur le mysti- 
cisme spe"culatif en Allemagne au 14?" Steele, a work of value in which 
will be found particularly a very clear and complete summary of 
the system of Meister Eckart, one of the oddest figures of the Mid- 
dle Age ; from M. Douheret, Ideologic: Discours sur la philosophie 
premiere, a book impregnated with the sincerest Christian faith ; 
from the Marquis de Charnace, Notes d'un philosophe provincial? 
treating of divers questions of science and art with competence 
and breadth; from M. Ch. Renouvier, Victor Hugo, le philosophe? 
a study conceived in the broadest manner and one that could never 
have been furnished by a purely literary critic. 

* * 

* 

There remains the mention of two works of importance which 
demand a more extensive analysis than I am able to give here. 
The one is from the pen of M. Ch. Horion, Essai de synthese e"volu- 
tioniste ou monaliste, in every sense of the word the "philosophical 
last will and testament" and "examination of conscience" of the 
author. I have several times visited Dr. Horion, both in Liege, 
where he died only this year in consequence of injuries sustained 
by a fall under a street car, and also in his villa at Menton. He 
was a lover of the sciences as well as a distinguished physician, 
and in the posthumous work now made public he has passed in 
review all the great problems of science and philosophy. The first 
book, which bears the title Science, philosophie, m/laphysioue, religion, 
is divided into two parts, in the first of which science and facts are 
studied, and in the second principles. The second book, entitled 
L 'infini el le calcul dil infinitesimal, is divided into three parts, de- 
voted to the critical exposition of the doctrine of the infinite as 
understood by various authors, and of the metaphysics of the infini- 
tesimal calculus. The second part of the work appears to me the 
most important as well as the most novel, and its perusal will be 
profitable to all philosophers who feel the necessity of mathemati- 



1 Paris, Perrin publisher. Where no name is mentioned, the publisher is 
Alcan. 

2 Paris, A. Colin, publisher. 
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cal knowledge. As to the thought of the book as a whole, it will 
be sufficient for me to remark that M. Horion is a positivist in the 
broad sense of the word, accepting neither the doctrinal limitations 
of Comte nor the Spencerian dogma of the unknowable, and that 
he professes a monistic philosophy having as its corollary a scien- 
tific religion. 

From the pen of Mme. Clemence Royer we have a portly vol- 
ume bearing the title La constitution du monde, dynamique des atonies, 
nouveaux principes de philosophic naturellc. 1 My remarks upon its 
contents and methods must of necessity be only fragmentary. 
Mme. Royer abandons the mechanistic hypothesis, which to-day 
reigns paramount in science, and reverts to the Ionian doctrine of 
Thales, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Moschus, Leucippus, and Democ- 
ritus, — a doctrine which was subsequently modified or incorrectly 
understood, she tells us, by Anaximander, Anaxagoras, and Epi- 
curus. For the mechanistic theory, according to which the ele- 
mentary units of mass are equal, hard, inelastic, and inert, — a the- 
ory which leads to dualism, for by it "force" must be sought for 
outside of matter, — she substitutes the doctrine of dynamism, 
which asserts that the units composing the universe are unequal, 
fluid, perfectly elastic, and endowed with internal energy. Basing 
her investigations on this conception of the atom, she endeavors 
to explain in detail the grand phenomena of the universe, — vibra- 
tory phenomena, solid, liquid, and gaseous states, the vital process, 
weight, the tides, the evolution of worlds, etc., — in other words, 
she strives to establish the identity, under her hypothesis, of the 
facts of astronomy, of physics, of chemistry, and even of biology. 

It is true, the theory of pure mechanism is not so absolutely 
triumphant as to have found no adversaries among modern phil- 
osophers or even among scientists themselves, as the works of 
MM. Stallo and Mach prove. And it is only just to add that if the 
hypothesis of hard and inelastic atoms has been generally received, 
it is because that owing to its reduction of phenomena to "mass" 
and to "motion" it offers to mathematics simple data for calcula- 

1 Paris, Schleicher, 1900. 
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tion ; a consideration which in no wise removes however the con- 
fusion of which physicists have been often guilty in formulating 
their definitions. 

Mme. Royer reaches the variety of phenomena and the fact of 
their renewal by supposing the constituent elements of the world 
to be unequal. She discards the notion of empty space which is 
so embarrassing to the mechanists by attributing elasticity to the 
unequal atoms ; and she gets rid of the disadvantage of assuming 
elasticity as a primal fact by attributing to the atoms the property 
of indivisibility ; and finally she escapes from dualism by accord- 
ing to these atoms, along with "obscure" consciousness and life, 
the additional faculty of producing the complex states of life and 
consciousness by means of ingeniously conceived molecular ar- 
rangements. 

It is the privilege of every natural philosophy to lay down 
principles, provided only they are intelligible and can be translated 
into precise symbols ; the fecundity of the hypothesis advanced is 
then judged by the value of the questions which it raises and the 
number of facts which it enables us to unify. Whatever grave ob- 
jections special scientists may advance against the work here pre- 
sented, they still cannot withhold their admiration from it as a 
powerful effort toward the interpretation of nature. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 



